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Did Vergil want all of his readers to understand his poetry? The question might seem an odd 
one: after all, would anybody put so much effort into composing elaborate verse and be happy 
for a portion of its audience to miss the point? 

The reason for asking is that there are many puzzling features of Vergil's poems which make no 
sense at all on the standard view of his work that commanded practically universal assent until 
recent times, namely that it was supportive of Augustus while he was establishing his imperial 
regime and subsequently became in effect that of a court poet. On this traditional view, the 
Aeneid, with its apparent parallels between Aeneas' mission to found the Roman state in Italy and 
Augustus' own career, and its 'prophetic' visions of the Roman future, is a glorification of 
Augustus' achievement. But if that is so, much of what happens in the poem is acutely troubling. 
Why does Dido suffer? Need Italy have experienced such devastation and turmoil? MustTurnus 
be killed at the end of the poem? 

I think the most productive attempt to make sense of these difficulties has been to see 
different 'voices' at work in Vergil's poetry, each of them asking us. to view the action or 
characters in a different light. Thus, in the Aeneid, the suffering of those who encounter 
Aeneas, above all that of Dido, acts as a voice of disquiet about empire and conquest, to 
challenge the voice of imperial glory. I want to suggest that we might consider these voices as 
addressing different audiences, so that Vergil can be seen as coping with the threatening 
political climate of the day by writing verse which expressed his unease about what was going 
on, but at the same time gave his patrons and their supporters something that they could read as 
praise of their activities. 

Let us see how this idea might work in the case of a poem from the early part of Vergil's career, 
the first of his Eclogues. 


Vergil's shepherds 

The Eclogues are pastoral poems, that is poems about the lives of shepherds and goatherds. 
Eclogue 1 begins with no introduction by the author. It is in effect a drama without prologue 
or stage directions, and we are left to piece together background and situation from the 
dialogue of the two characters, Tityrusand Meliboeus. We learn that they are experiencing 
the opposite extremes of fortune. Tityrus relaxes in shade and recites poetry about his new 
love, Amaryllis. At Rome there is a young man, a god (deus), to whom he will make sacrifices every 
month in gratitude for allowing him this idyllic life. Meliboeus by contrast has been thrown 
off the land he had worked and now himself drives his goats along, though not in a fit condition 
to do so. He pictures an end to his customary rural existence, and contemplates a wretched life 
of exile for himself and his fellow- sufferers at the furthest extremes of the world, even as far 
afield as Britain. What has brought these two to their respective states? 

Sorting out what has happened to Tityrus is actually harder than it looks at first. He expresses 
his debt to the young 'god', so Meliboeus asks who that is. Infuriatingly, Tityrus doesn't 
answer, but digresses on the wonder of the city of Rome. Meliboeus patiently asks his motive for 
going there, and we learn that he went to get his freedom from slavery, following a change of 
girlfriend. There he received the following reply to his petition from this young saviour: 



pascite ut ante boves, pueri, summittite tauros 

Pasture your cattle as before, slaves; put your bulls to the yoke (or 'rear your bulls'). 

But wait a minute. Why is Tityrus happy about being told with a group of other slaves to return to 
pasturing and ploughing (or stock-rearing) when apparently he went to Rome on a quite 
different personal mission? I don'tthink it is possible to make full sense of Tityrus' personal 
history (which should not stop people trying!), but that is probably not something that ought to 
make us worry. It is typical of Vergil to invite us to ask questions which we cannot answer 
conclusively from a reading of his text. So it is with Meliboeus' experiences. He has had to leave 
his home country, his patria, so that a soldier can take over the land he has tended with such 
care. But where is that patria from which he is now an exile? Tityrus' comparison of their local city 
to Rome suggests strongly that we are somewhere in Italy, but practically the only 'helpful' 
topographic detail is that there are high mountains in the vicinity. That would rule out 
Vergil's home town Mantua, among others, but does not really narrow it down all that much! 

Octavian,son of God 

Again, we cannot put together an exact account of what is going on or where the characters are. 
But those two do convey enough detail to allow us to place these events in a relatively precise 
historical context. We have people suffering who are citizens, cives, as a result of a civil war, 
Qlscordla; soldiers taking over land, very probably in Italy; and benefactionsfrom a young man in 
Rome who is referred to as a god. 

After their victory over the assassins of Caesar and the remnants of the Republican cause at 
Philippi in 42B.c., the triumvirs Octavian (later 'Augustus'), Antony, and Lepidus had divided up 
the whole Roman world between them. Octavian, being the junior partner, had been given the 
dangerous and unpopular task of settling colonies of veteran soldiers on land in Italy, and 
eighteen cities had territory confiscated for the purpose. Many people lost land in the process, and 
with it the source of their traditional livelihoods. But that is not the only point of relevance. At 
the beginning of 42, Caesar had been deified, becoming 'Divus', 'a god'. As Caesar's adopted 
son, Octavian, whose Roman name had already been changed and was to change again, could 
now style himself 'Divi filius', 'son of a god'. 

So there is a clear historical context into which we can place Meliboeus' misfortunes. What is 
more, it was one which made it very difficult to voice protest about what was going on, with- 
out putting yourself at risk. The Republicans who were defeated at Philippi had claimed to be 
fighting for libertas, 'liberty', which includes among other things freedom of speech, some- 
thing that would hardly be tolerated by their conquerors. There is a significant detail in the first 
&logue which may be seen as referring in part to the problems of free expression in these 
circumstances. By contrast with Tityrus' contented recitations, Meliboeus' songs have dried 
up -.carmina nulla canam, 'I shall not be reciting any poems'. This is partly a means of 
emphasizing Meliboeus' melancholy, but it is also making a wider point: poetry is a casualty of 
the civil war and colonization (for this Vergil's ninth Eclogue makes an interesting comparison). 


The poet's problem 



How was a person concerned about contemporary suffering going to voice concern over 
these issues without risking the anger of a military regime? I see Vergil's poem as attempting to 
do just that. Itcontains no direct criticism about any named individuals. What we have is a play 
with two characters, representing radically different perspectives on affairs of the day. One is 
quite untroubled by what is happening: the other is reduced to despair. It is impossible to 
reconcile their points of view, but there is no animosity between them, so we are not analysing 
a conflict as such. I would suggest that two different voices are appealing to us as readers of 
the poem, and that it is of great ■ significance that one of these is a voice of despair and 
suffering which results from the settling of veteran soldiers. The life of a pastoral character is 
ruined by the harsh reality of the contemporary Roman world. 

'I shall not be reciting any poems', says Meliboeus. So must Vergil do it for him? Vergil offers his 
readers the opportunity to look at recent events from the point of view of the victims, by 
having one of them tell his tale. But if he wishes to raise this concern, why do so indirectly, 
through the words addressed by one character to another who is delighted with the way 
things stand? 

I think the answer is that the audience to which he wishes to offer this distressing point of view 
is not the only one he has in mind: there are other readers to consider, ones who were less 
likely to take a sympathetic view of the dispossessed and more inclined to favour the colonists. 
Furthermore, the problem of expressing disquiet about activities supervised byOctavian will 
have been particularly thorny for Vergil, since he became a beneficiary of Octavian's patronage 
through the intermediary figure of Maecenas. Quite when this happened is not clear, and it may 
even have been after an original version of this poem was com- posed, but from that moment 
on there will have been consider- able pressure on Vergil from those around Octavian to 
produce the sort of poetry which would glorify his new patron. 

This awkward situation will have created a specific audience which Vergil would need to have 
constantly in mind. Whether or not he was going to yield to their encouragement to praise the 
'son of a god', he will have been aware of how delicately he would need to raise a viewpoint 
which found fault with what that very powerful figure was doing. So we are presented with more 
than one account of the present. Ideally, he might have liked all readers to share his concern- 1 
would say, to understand the emphasis of the poem - but he offers something which the 
powers that be, and other readers, can look at in a different way if they wish. Itis perfectly 
possible to take Tityrus' point of view about the way things are. He sees not misery and 
hopelessness but an opportunity to enjoy life to the full. 

Is Tityrus Vergil? 

I think that Vergil deliberately complicates our evaluation of Meliboeus' and Tityrus' 
experiences by encouraging us to ask about how they relate to his own. In the sixth Eclogue he 
refers to himself as 'Tityrus'. So he is inviting us to ask whether he himself is represented by 
the Tityrus of the poem which opens the work. This invitation to ask questions about the 
identity of Tityrus has been taken up since antiquity, and many down to the present day have 
seen Vergil as retailing a specific account of his own good fortune. So it is quite possible, long 
after the Eclogues were written, for one audience to see this poem as a personal hymn of 
praise (and gratitude) to Octavian. On such a reading, Meliboeus' distress is almost a means of 
highlighting the contentment of Tityrus. 



My own feeling is that Meliboeus is actually a far more interesting character, and that the very 
fact of Vergil's inclusion of the details of contemporary suffering into this pastoral drama 
implies criticism of what has been happening in the Italian countryside. But Vergil's style of 
referring to these things does not impose that interpretation on everyone who reads the poem. 
You may well disagree with this account of the first Eclogue (many do), and may want to suggest 
a different way in which we can explain its peculiarities. 

The themes which we encounter in the poem.may sound fami- liar to those who have read 
portions of Vergil's Aeneid: dislo- cation and exile; personal suffering resulting from enterprises 
of state; the destructive effects of colonization; and devastation in the Italian countryside. If the 
above reading of the first Eclogue is on the right lines, then it may be that we can see not just 
major themes of the Aeneid, but also the style of presenting them through alternative voices, 
as important features of Vergil's earlier work. 
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